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for Friends’ [ntelligencer. 
A MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH NEWPORT. 
(Continued from page 501.) 
.... “This is one of the coldest days I 
ever felt. We rode four miles to Horsham 
Meeting. A. Garrigues made a few remarks, 


‘then J. Foulke, and after him Elizabeth de- 


livered a lengthy and impressive discourse, 
which I think will long be remembered by 
many present. 

We dined at Isaac Parry's, and had an 
interesting opportunity with his family. He 
requested the children to dwell under what 
they had heard, and not to talk about it. In 
the afternoon visited several families. I. P. 
told me that ‘ E. had a right view of all these 
people—that he had full unity with her and 
her mission.’ I narrate these things to show 
that although some may doubt and find fault, 
yet how a mind like I Parry’s is drawn in 
close feeling with E. And Oh! saith my 
spirit, may the labor of our dear friend sink 
deep into the minds of those who have had 
the opportunity of sitting under her ministry ! 
It has, [ think, been a favored visitation to 
many in the neighborhood, and I firmly be 
lieve it is in the ordering of Divine wisdom 
that she is sent on these missions of Gospel 
love! 

We are getting along comfortably with 
visiting families. Llave nut laid by, though 
there have been five or six stormy days. KE. 
and myself have both been poorly, but have 
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kept going—she is so anxious to get through! 
Sue is wonderfully strengthened, far beyond 
anything [ expected, both in body and mind. 
Her exercises continue as close and searching 
as ever. I. P.’s daughter told him she wanted 
him to go with us, and to continue to help 
Elizabeth all he could, 

.... “Since I last wrote we have expe- 
rienced some of the most exercising times I 
have ever witnessed. I think they will never 
be forgotten by the visited. I have seen the 
parent so overcome as to weep aloud, even'as 
we read that Joseph wept when he was made 
known to his brethren; and the same effect 
produced when the spirit of supplication was 
poured forth for the children, with a power 
which touched hearts that were comparable 
to the flinty stone; and for those that were 
wounded the oil and the wine were dispensed 
for their healing. 

On First-day, the 24th, attended Hors- 
ham Meeting, then returned home, having 
visited 155 families within the verge of Hors- 
ham Monthly Meeting. 

During this journey Elizabeth wrote to her 
husband, saying: ‘‘If 1 had known exactly 
what would have befallen me when I left 
home in the weak state I was then in, I do 
not see that [ could have undertaken it, 
though I fully believe I would have declined 
in strength, mentally and physically, if I had 
refused ; and this at last brought me to sub- 
mit. But the mind has been borne up be- 
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yond what I could have expected. Still it has 
been hard for flesh and blood to bear, as poor 
John can testify! I believe if I am resigned 
to do all required of me, when I am at liber- 
ty to return, I shall bring home the sheaves 
of peace. My dear friend, T. B. L., has fre- 
quently been the companion of my mind, 
though not often very anxiously, believing 
that all will work together for his good. His 
sickness is not unto death, but unto the glory 
of God. 

My companions and myself have been 
much united in travail and exercise, and I 
believe this mission will not close our service, 
for by the eye of faith I have been given to 
behold a large field of labor opened. Love 
to the precious children toward whom the 
solicitude of a mother’s heart flows with ar- 
dent concern. May thy mind, dear M., 
{then 12 years old] early learn subjection to 
that Power which I am sensible is even now 
operating upon the little leaven. oe 

“ Friends are still very kind and attentive, 
but none of these things relieve the mind of 
the weight of the work, or render the task 
a desirable one.” 

1st me. 28th, 1841.—We attended Concord 
Monthly Meeting. The next morning com- 
menced visiting the families of Chichester 
Preparative Meeting, a branch of Concord 
Monthly Meeting. When I take a view of 
what we have passed through within a few 
days, I hardly know whether it can be com- 
pared to former services. Joseph and Han- 
nah Dodgson will remember that Elizabeth 
remarked, the morning they left, that ‘“ there 
was some hard work to be done that day,” 
and they will also remember that I told them 
that I knew where we were going, but that 
she did not. Well, I never heard closer or 
more searching exercises—words can but 
faintly describe them. 


At one place we visited Elizabeth was con- 
cerned for some frivolous and light young 
people who were present. She clearly shewed 
them the danger they were in. The exercise 
was pointed and close, and was very impres- 
sive. I hope the counsel to them may be 
treasured up. 

On Fifth-day we attended Chichester Meet- 
ing. Elizabeth was £0 poorly that she kept 
her seat while speaking. She addressed a 
young man in so plain a manner, that the 
case could not be misunderstood by any; his 
poor father shed many tears. She then spoke 
to another, and told him he had not come 
there with his own accord. Poor fellow! he 
did not raise his head. It was a day of visi- 
tation to them all. Elizabeth has a heavy 
cold, and her throat and breast sore and pain- 


ful, but strength is mercifully given to our 
admiration ! 


-| order to know an overcoming. 


Notice having been spread of our being at 
meeting, it was the means of gathering a large 
concourse of people of all classes. ‘The meet- 
ing was a long one, but so wrapt were the 
assembly during the whole time of E.’s speak- 
ing, which was an hour and a-half, that I 
never sat a more quiet meeting. Truth reigned 
triumphant over all, to the humbling of many 
minds. There are many whose faces are 
turned Zionward, and whose cry is, “ Who 
shall show us any good.” E.'s mission to 
these was to direct them to a Teacher that 
cannot be removed into a corner, but who, if 
they attend to His voice, will lead and guide 
them intoall truth. She is impressed with 
the belief that there are many in this neigh- 
borhood, not of our Society, who, if faithful, 
will be gathered, and come forth as able ad- 
vocates of the cause of righteousness. 


No description of the meeting alluded to 
could convey an idea of it. The efficacy and 
power of her appeals to those present must 
have been felt to be fully appreciated. E. 
was led to supplicate on behalf of different 
states, and among them one who had given 
way to intemperance, and who had been 
powerfully addressed in her communication. 
After the prayer, the meeting settled into a 
state of profound stillness, and remained un- 
der that covering to its close. Several who were 
not Friends came to me, and desired a visit. 
Although E.’s mission is a close, searching 
one, it has been kindly received. At one place 
aman, not a member, dressed himself in plain 
clothes to deceive Elizabeth, but she brought 
him out in his true colors, and he was spoken 
to very closely. His family desired another 
visit, but I think E. feels released. Visited a 
friend, into whose state Elizabeth entered very 
closely, telling him of his faults and the ne- 
cessity of obedience to the Light within, in 
A few days 
afterward he met me, and said, I am much 
obliged to thee for giving E. Newport a full 
portraiture of my character. I replied that 
I had never mentioned his name to her; she 
knew nothing about him; all that she said to 
him was from a sense of spiritual discernment ; 
that she is guided by the Light within, and 
is never willing to listen to any external infor- 
mation, and we never tell her anything.” 

When our friends called upon another 
family they were up stairs. ‘The wife re- 
marked to her husband and children, ‘‘ Now 
let us all go down and see what the old witch 
has to say to us.” They sat a little while in 
silence, when E. turned to the mother and 
said, ‘‘ I must tell thee Iam not an old witch.” 
A solemn quiet followed, and the meeting 
broke. The lesson was a painful one; but 
must have been fraught with deep instruc- 
tion. 
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At another place, one of the sons did not 
wish to come into the room, and said to his 
mother, ‘‘ The Friend only comes to get some- 
thing good to eat and drink.” After they 
were gathered, E. turned to the boy, and said, 
‘‘T came here neither to eat nor to drink ;” 
She then delivered her gospel message. 

At another house, where the family were 
apparently all assembled, Elizabeth said to 
the wife, [Is thy husband at home? she an- 
swered, No. When will he return? Cannot 
tell exactly when. They sat a little while in 
silence, when E. in a low voice requested her 
companion to open a certain door, and to the 
surprise of the company, a man stood in the 
door-way. Elizabeth invited him to take a 
seat and addressed him in a remarkable man- 
ner. She told him that she was impressed 
that he was standing outside the door to listen, 
but was not willing to sit with them. 

After having had a very interesting oppor- 
tunity with a family, she returned in a day or 
two and asked to see a relative who lived in 
another part of the house. She told this in- 
dividual that she knew nothing about him 
save from her sense of feeling; but she had 
returned to warn him that his days were 
numbered, and that his mind and thoughts 
were too much absorbed with earthly things. 
That it was time he sought to lay up spiritual 
treasures—he could not take his gold and sil- 
ver, which had become idols, with him. This 
person was rich, but E. did not know it. He 
seemed impressed by the earnestness which 
accompanied the communication; he lived 
but a few months after this interview. He 
had lost his wife and children sometime pre- 
viously and had since devoted himself to 
making and saving money. 

In a letter to his wife, J. H. Andrews says: 
“T feel like giving a sketch of a visit we had 
to a family who were not members, that you 
may see how the mind can be directed when 
its sole dependence is upon its divine Teacher. 
E. N. was led to address the head of a family, 
who it was said was looking toward uniting 
himself with Friends, His state was delin- 
eated in a remarkable manner, and no doubt 
to his satisfaction. 

We were seated in a small room with the 
man and his wife; in an adjoining room 
through which we had passed sat a young 
woman—the door into this room had been left 
open about six inches. As soon as E. had 
finished speaking to the person above alluded 
to, she said ‘I am bound as in prison in sym- 
pathy with a state in the next room, and I can- 
not pass away without saying to thee my 
brother,’—she then went on in a most powerful 
manner to describe his condition as deplorable, 
and made a fervent appeal to him to lead a 
better life. We were amazed, not knowing 
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that any one was in that room except the girl 
whom we saw. Soon, however, a foot appeared 
before the crack of the door and was immedi- 
ately withdrawn ; this was after E. had been 
addressing an unseen person for sometime. I 
was impressed with the feeling that the man 
was sitting against the partition, and as soon 
as the meeting broke,I arose and found a 
rough-looking man against the wall, and three 
men and a boy were also in the room. The 
men soon slipped away, and when we were 
seated in the carriage the boy was the only 
one to be seen. Here was another trial for 
E’s faith. The reasoner stepped in to per- 
suade her that she had been mistaken ; but in- 
stantly she had a secret impression to look at 
his foot. She saw that it was not the same 
foot she had seen through the door. 

There were four men standing near a wheel- 
wright shop close by, and as we passed E. re- 
marked, that the man who was standing with 
his back toward us was the person she ad- 
dressed. She had before seen no part of him 
except his foot, but I recognized him as the 
individual who sat by the partition. I relate 
this one instance, but there are many remark- 
able ones which prove that while our friend 
keeps close to her Guide, the Spirit of Truth, 
there is no danger of her being deceived. 


On First-day the 21st, attended Stanton 
meeting in the morning and Wilmington in 
the afternoon, at both of which Elizabeth had 
deep searching labor, but was favored to re- 
lieve her mind. On Third-day were at Darby 
Monthly Meeting. After a solid opportunity 
in our family to the comfort and satisfaction 
of all, E. Newport returned to her home in 
the evening. In conclusion, I may say, that 
although we had to pass through many deep 
trying baptisms, [ have had to admire the 
wonderful manner in which E. was led from 
house to house, opening the states of in- 
dividuals in the power and authority of Truth 
and with a clearness that left not a doubt of 
her being directed by the pointings of Him 
who had called her to the work.” 

Extract of a letter from E. Newport, writ- 
ten at Concord. 

Seconp Monts 6th, 1841. 

. . . . Not more acceptable to the parched 
mouth is the cooling and refreshing draught 
that issues from the juttings of the rock, than 
to my feelings was the little packet received 
from home this evening after a hard day’s 
service. The roads were rough, and the six 
families we visited were wan separated, [I 
am much oppressed with a cough and cold, 
but this did not excuse me from close service, 
which was relieved only by utterance. It was 
given in simplicity, void of slavish fear. In- 
deed I have felt there never was a time when 
I have experienced less of a disposition to fal- 
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ter or to rely upon externals, or to look to 
man, than through this visit, and if I mistake 
not, the necessity for this will continue to the 
end of the service. Close as have been the 
exercises, still I have been supported through 
all, and have generally been able to wash and 
ahoint under an evidence, that my Guide will 
not allow me to err, so long as there is a con- 
cern to watch the “stepping stones” and 
sway neither to the right hand nor the left. 
After Monthly Meeting we went to Chichester 
and were at meeting there on First day. It 
was a free time in which the mind was relieved. 
On Second-day we returned to attend the Se- 
lect Meeting, which was a season of deep ex- 
ercise tome; but as I waded through the 
deeps and waited till my measure of suffering 
was filled, the command was given and an 
alarm was sounded in thecamp. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting, Hannah Oakford 
turned to me and suid, “I can say amen to 
that testimony.” We returned to T. Mar- 
shall’s, where many friends were gathered. 
After some conversation, silence ensued and a 
solemn covering overspread our little com- 
pany. My concern was first expressed. This 
was followed by a testimonffrom Mary Hunt, 
after which Alice Chandler appeared in fer- 
vent supplication. The next day was one to 
be remembered, but I believe Truth reigned 
over all. The spirit of supplication was 
poured forth under a sense of nothingness of 
the creature, unto Him whose power was 
magnified. The business meeting was an ex- 
ercising one, but it was a favored season. 

Rode to T. D's, six miles over a rough 
country ; J. and H. Dodgson accompanied us. 
Had a religious opportunity in Thomas’ 
family. J. Dodgson testified to-its being a 
time of spirityal refreshment. 

Went on our mission next morning and 
paid such a visit as hitherto I had never per- 
formed. My mind was supported on the 
ground not of external evidence, for I needed 
something more sure to build upon. My 
voice was raised with no fear save the fear of 
God. I deeply sympathised with the indi- 
vidual, but 1 felt that I must reveal to him 
the whole counsel as given to me.” ...... 

In the 12th month E N. informed her 
Monthly Meeting that her mind was turned 
toward a class within the three Monthly Meet- 
ings in which she was then engaged, that was 
not embraced in her minute. After due de- 
liberation she was encouraged to follow the 
pointings of Truth in regard to the additional 
service. 

Horsham Monthly Meeting forwarded a 
minute to the Monthly Meeting of Green 
street, by which it appeared that the labors of 
our friend E. N. had been satisfactory. 

A similar communication was received from 






Richland, in which it was stated ‘‘ The labors 
of Elizabeth Newport have been promotive of 
love among us.” 

Removep To ABinaTon, Pa. 

In the Fifth month of 1841, a certificate of 
removal was granted Jesse Newport and 
family to Abington Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

Letter to J. H. A. 
Apineton, 7th Month 4th, 1841. 

I hope no unfavorable construction has been 
placed upon my silence as relates to my in- 
terest and esteem for thee, whose kindness and 


sympathy have so often been cordial to my 


feelings. Thou hast been often, my brother, as 
a prop and a staff when I have been faint and 
weary. Thy unwearied attention and watch- 
fullness, Fave called forth deep and heartfelt 
gratitude to the Author of all our sure mercies. 
I considered it an unspeakable favor to be 
provided with a companion in all respects so 
suitable, and so entirely congenial with those 
peculiar feelings from which I suffer in going 
from door to door. I say peculiar, because I 
believe there are but few so weak as I; and 
thou, my friend, understood these weaknesses 
and could and woul! bear with them. Since 
our removal to A. I have had repeated evi- 
dences of our being in the right place, and 
generally there has been witnessed a quietness 
of spirit which has preserved from anxiety ; 
and yet I feel the necessity of watchfulness 
and introversion of mind that there may be 
daily experienced ‘a conscience void of of- 
fense toward God and man. It was said for- 
merly by one of experience that “a christian’s 
lire is a continual warfare,” but I have been 
ready to conclude that the obedient mind may 
witness a time of rest from this warfare. Be 
that as it may, I believe in the language of 
the Psalmist that “ Light is sown for the 
righteous and joy for the upright in heart.” 
This text has been of late the companion of 
my thoughts, with an increasing desire that 
the eye may be kept so singly directed to the 
light that there may be a more perfect under- 
standing of those mysteries of the kingdom 
which are reserved for the “upright in heart.” 
That there may be experienced a perfect and 
divine harmony which inspires the acclama- 
tion of “ Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace and good will to men.” Syrely here 
the mind may experience a rest,from jts labors, 
and be brought to participate in a foretaste of 
that bliss, of which those enjoy the full fru- 
ition who hold out to the end. We had to- 
day a very large meeting. Edward Hicks 
was favored. His doctrine in relation to 
* Salvation by Christ,” to the spiritually 
minded was clear and comprehensive and per- 
haps sufficiently so to all. The subjects upon 
which he spoke were well adapted to the 
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meeting and were feelingly delineated. His 
beloved friend Isaac Parry was with him. 


E. N. 
(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PAWNEE INDIANS. 

We have heard through the newspapers 
and other vources of the attack made by the 
Sioux Indians upon this tribe lately, wherein 
a number of their people were killed, and 
others severely wourded. causing much dis- 
couragement to the Friends employed at the 
Agency, and rendering their Jabors with the 
village Indians more arduous. 

Sarah E. Wright, of Woodlawn, Virginia, 
was appointed Matron by the Indian Com. 
mittee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and 
entered upon her duties in the Fifth month 
last, since which she has been persevering in 
her exertions, with the aid of Q@osmelia Jan- 
ney (who has opened a school for the village 
Indians), and is endeavoring to teach the 
women domestic duties, and to care for the 
sick and — elpless. 

Some account of their proceedings will be 
found in the following letters. 


R. Turner. 
Baltimore, 10th month, 1873. 





Pawnee Acency, Ninth Month 6, 1873. 
Rebecca Turner--Dear Friend :— 

Thy letter of the 24th of Eighth month was 
handed me to-day. 

Perhaps thou hast heard that I was taken 
sick the same day the news reached me of the 
slaughter of so mavy of our Pawnees by the 
Sioux. I was confined to my room two 
weeks, and on Fifth day, the fourth iost., I 
went over to the Indian village for the first 
time since the return of the Pawnees from 
their di-astrous hunt. 

Perbaps s»me account of that visit will be 
as interesting to thee as any thing I can 
write. Tne object of my going was to see my 
little scholars, and fiad out what losses they 
had met with. 

I had my school interpreter with me. In 
the first tent we entered was a young woman, 
the sister of one of my fittle boys, shot 
through the shoulder. It was a dreadful 
looking wound, at least it seemed so to me, 
and she hed nothing over it but her woollen 
shawl. Sarah Wright had given her old, 
soft material for the purpose, but these people 
have vo idea of using such things judiciously 
—at one time they may put on a great deal, 
more than is necessary, and when that is 
taken off, they will go without a while. 

I next went to the tent of another one of 
my little boye, where I found his mother and a 


young woman engaged in weaving a rush mat. 
1 inquired whether she had lost any friends 
by the attack of the Sioux upon the Paw- 
nees, She replied,-“ my baby ;” Oh, how that 
did go to my heart; and then she told me 
about the child falling off the horse, and be- 
ing tramped upon, it was killed instantly ; 
the father carried it off some distance uatil 
they could safely bury it. 

The mother of one of my little girls now 
call d me into her lodge, and told me she had 
lost a sister who had left a babe, and whilst 
we were talking, the woman who had the 
care of it camtiu; she told me it was thought 
the mother had been seen hiding among the 
bushes, and that she was scalped, which is 
looked upon as such a disgrace to those suf- 
feciny from this dreadful oper ion, that they 
are ashamed to show themselves afterwards. 

Poor creatures! to think of their hiding 
themselves from their friends at a time when 
they need the greatest sympathy. 

We next called tosee the motherless babe; 
it looks very feeble, and I think it will not 
live. In the same tent was an old woman 
lying on a mat, and completely covered up 
with a blanket. In reply to my inquiries 
concerning her, I was told she had been 
frightened a few days before by what she 
supposed was a ghost, and had not spoken 
einee. 

We also visited the family of “Sky Chief.” 
I suppose thon hast heard that both he and 
his wife were killed. His sister was in great 
distress, T-e youngest child was brought in, 
a little boy, who wore around his neck a 
medal with his father’s name on it. This 
child was op the hunt, but escaped the fate 
of his parents, and was brought home by his 
aunt. “Sky Chief's” daughter was taken 
prisoner by the Sioux, but was returned by 
them to the tribe dressed in a full suit of 
Sioux costume. This her friends tore off in 
indignation and threw away. 

I was generally kindly received in the 
tents, but I happened to et into one where 
there were some medicine men, and without 
intending any insult, I inquired after their 
health. They without no:icing me began 
irmedictely to talk to each other. One of 
them said, “she is a doctor; don’t ask her to 
sit down.’ As soon as my interpreter discov- 
ered the feeling that existed, she said, “let 
us go away from here.” We started at once. 
Au occasional act of disrespect does not dis- 
courage us, They are rare. While, on the 
other hand, much courtesy is shown us. 

Now I must ‘ell thee about a little company 
I had on the 311 inst. 

I concluded" that the water-meloa s2ason 
would be a good time for me to have all the 
young married people who are keeping house 
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to meet together in my room. I collected all 
my pictures, and every little curiosity I could 
think of that would interest them, and made 
the room as attractive as possible. 

About 4 o’clock they began to come. They 
and the children were neatly dressed. ‘The 
most of them had been educated at the In- 
dustrial School, and could converse with me, 
but a few did not understand our language. 
They seemed so happy, and appreciated this 
little mark of attention so much, that it 
afforded me great pleasure I assure thee. I 
was afraid some of them would disappoiat 
me, but all came who were invited, 26 in 
number, except two, and they sent reasonable 
excuses. 

I must try to have them come oftener. 
As Iam boarding I cannot give them a regu- 
lar meal, but I can have fruit and sweet 
crackers or ginger cakes for them. 

I wish I could do something for the educa- 
ted in the villages. Those who have been at 
the Industrial School ought never to be sent 
back to the villages, but as there is not yet 
a fund to build houses, I do not see how it is 
to be remedied. 

I was very sorry to have vacation this 
summer, on account of the Pawnee’e crossing 
over to the opposite site of the “ Loup;” but 
when I was taken sick, I felt thankful to be 
relieved from all anxiety about my school. 

I do not think of any tuing I need for the 
coming winter, except the stockings and some 
cards for the First-day school. 

I have 31 scholars, from six to twelve years 
of age, so thou canst judge about the size and 
quantity of stockings wanted; heavy cotton 
would be the best I think. I send a sample 
of the cards I like. I think this pack, illus- 
trating scenes from Scripture History, very 
fitting. I want something bright and strik- 
ing; something that we can teach lessons 
from. Thy F.iend, 

CosMELIA JANNEY. 


I, with Rebecca Longshore and an inter- 
preter, went a few days ago in search of our 
wounded wards, who were moved across the 
“Loup” River the day before by the differ- 
en bands to which they belong, and are now 
encamped in tents scattered on the Prairies, 
southeast of the villages; some on each side 
of the “ Beaver” quite a distance from each 
other, that they may have better places for 
their numerous children and ponies. 

It took us a long time to find all the 
wounded, 11 in number, in these new loca- 
tions. But we finally succeeded, and admin- 
istered to the necessities of the most suffering 
cases, 

Thinking it needful again next day to fur- 
nish larger supplies for their relief, we were 
busy in preparing things, so that I had not 
time to answer thy letter of the Ist inst., and 
the next day I was sick and kept my bed, 
with headache and wearisomeness—the first 
and only hours of sickness felt since I came 
here. A little medicine and rest one day, 
enabled me to be at work again. 

We have four women who escaped the 
scalping knife of the Sioux, badly wounded, 
that some how managed to get home, not 
without great suffering however; one of them 
had both arms broken and a deep flesh wound 
in her right thigh, caused by being knocked 
down and trampled on by the horses of the 
Sioux. Another, it is said, has the point of 
an arrow low down in her body, near the hip- 
bone, having entered her back just below the 
right shoulder blade, and the wood part was 
pulled out by her friends, leaving the steel 
point too deep to find. 

How she lived to reach home is wonderful, 
considering the hot weather and the great 
distance she travelled on foot; the motion of 
the cars wasso painful she had to leave them. 
She still lives and must continue to suffer, as 
there is no probability of removing the arrow 
point. > , 

“ Lone Chief’s” sister, with her little girl 
and husband, were fleeing on horseback and 
the child fell off, when he halted to rescue the 
child; the Sioux came up, scalped, killed 
him and took the wife and child prisoners. 
They were afterwards released with other 
prisoners, and she came home bruised and 
travel worn in a suffering condition. 

There was great rejoicing over her return 
with the child, as it had been reported they, 
too, were killed. She is “ Barclay White’s” 
mother, and belongs to the best class in the 
Skedee Band. There are many who need 
our care, and who will need it for some time. 

It is now near the hour for our mail to 
close. Since I began to write I have baked 
five nice loaves of bread that I made up last 
night, stewed a gallon of dried apples, and 





Covcncit Room, Ninth Month 6, 1873. 
My Dear Friend—R. Turner.— 

I rose early this morning that I might 
write before breakfast, and came to this room 
with its large eastern window for early day- 
light. ’Tis dull and cloudy, and a little rain 
fell during the night; more would be very 
acceptable, as we have had so little for the 
past two months. 

Cosmelia J., who has been quite sick, being 
convalescent, and feeling able to ride, went 
home with Wm. and Susan Coffin for a few 
days on the 4th, hoping to regain strength 
preparatory to opening her school again. 

Phebe H. resumed her duties that dsy, and 
expects to teach the remainder of this month, 
which will close the present Quarter. 
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put up five small packages of ground coffee, 
and five of sugar for our most needy ones, 
which Rebecca Longshore will probably take 
over to them to-morrow. 
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From Economy of Human Life. 
JUSTICE. 


The peace of society dependeth on Justice; 
the happiness of individuals, on the safe en- 


She has good judgment, and makes herself} joyment of all their possessions, 


useful amongst the Indians. 

We received seven or eight packages of 
rags by mail, which were truly acceptable. 

Most of the wounded that lived to get back 
were wemen; the few men that were slightly 
hurt are able to go out again. As soon as 
the weather becomes cool, the bands that are 
now encamped on the prairies will return to 
their lodges in the villages. 

The Skedee Band did not leave their vil- 
lage home to encamp across the “ Loup,” and 
‘comparatively few of them went out on the 
hunt. Thus nearly all the wounded we have 
care of, belong to the bands that encamp over 
tne “Loup,” and returning from the hunt 
preferred stopping there, which made it very 
inconvenient for us to attend properly to 
their wants; now as they are nearer, we can 
do much better by them. 

My new work-room is nearly done, but the 
doctor says I must keep quiet for a few days, 
as I might be visited with intermittent fever, 
which prevails somewhat. I will try to take 
care of myself, as I do not want to be one of 
those that shake. 

There seems to be many interruptions to 
our progress in the work here, but we hope a 
brighter day is dawning for the Pawnees, 
when they will not thimk it needful to go on 
the hunt. 

The $20 came all right, and half of it has 
already been used for calico and quilting 
cotton. I could get 100 quilts made this 
fall, if we had material to make them. 
The village women are keen to make and 
use them. You will please not forget to send 
numbers 24, 30 and 36 sewing cotton, white, 
drab or lead, to quilt .with. 

Our Agent, Wm. Burgess, placed at my 
disposal, flour, sugar, coffee and tea, for the 
sick and wounded, a store, I hope, sufficient 
to last all winter with economy.. He tried to 
get a barrel of dried apples, hut they were 
not to be had at Columbus. We have a few 
on hand, and the Indians, both sick and well, 
crave them, and we do not like to be without 
them. We want to have a few to hand occa- 
sionally to those who merit them, especially 
the children. Most of them never caw any 
other kind of fruit, and prize them far more 
than city children do raisins. 

Affectionately thy friend, 
’ Saran E, Wricar. 





Ir from sickness, pain, or infirmity we feel 
irritable, let us keep a very strict watch over 
ourselves. 


a ee ee eee ——— 


Keep the desires of thy heart, therefore, 
within the bounds of moderation; let the 
hand of justice lead them aright. 

Cast not an evil eye on the goods of thy 
neighbor; let whatever is his property be 
sacred from thy touch. 

Let no temptation allure thee, nor any 
provocation excite thee to lift up thy hand to 
the hazard of his life. 

Defame him not in his character; bear no 
false witness against him. 

Corrupt not his servant to cheat or forsake 
him ; and the wife of his bosom, O tempt not 
to sin. 

Iv will be a grief to his heart, which thou 
canst not relieve ; an injury to his life, which 
no reparation can atone for. 

In thy dealings with men, be impartial and 
just; and do unto them as thou wouldst they 
should do unto thee. 

Be faithful to thy trust, and deceive not 
the man who relieth upon thee; be assured 
it is less evil in the sight of God to steal, 
than to betray. 

Oppress not the poor, and defraud not of 
his hire the laboring man. 

When thou sellest for gain, hear the whis- 
perings of conscience, and be satisfied with 
moderation; nor from the ignorance of the 
buyer make any advantage. 

Pay the debts which thou owest, for he 
who gave the credit, relied upon thine honor ; ; 
and to withhold from him his due, is both 
mean and unjust, 

Finally, O son of society! examine thy 
heart, call remembrance to thy aid; and ifin 
any of these things thou findest thou hast 
transgressed, take sorrow and shame to thy- 
self, aad make speedy reparation to the 
utmost of thy power. 

Rosert Dopstey. 





HYMN FOR A LITTLE CHILD. 

God make my life a little light, 
Within the world to glow; 

A little flame that burneth bright, 
Wherever I may go. 

God make my life a little flower, 
That giveth joy to all, 

Content to bloom in native bower, 
Although its place be small. 

God make my life a little song, 
That comforteth the sad ; 

That helveth others to be strong, 
And makes the singer glad. 

God make my life a little staff 
Whereon the weak may rest, 

That so what health and strength I have 
May serve my neighbors best. 
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God make my life a little hymn 
Of tenderness ard praise ; 
Of faith—that never waxeth dim, 
In all his wondrous ways. 
— Good Words, 

TRUTH ie our element of life, yet if a man 
fasten his attention on a single aspect of truth, 
and apply himself to that alone for a long 
time, the tru'h becomes distorted and not it- 
self, but falsebood ; herein resembling the air, 
which is our natura) element and the breath 
of cur nostrils, but if a stream of the eame be 
directed on the body for a time, it causes cold, 
fever, and even death.— Emerson. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 18, 1873. 

Note—The Indian Aid Association of 
Friends, of Philadelphia, meet every Sixth- 
day afternorn at one o'clock (in the drawing- 
room of the Gir]s’ Central School), for cut- 
ting out and making garments. All inter- 
ested Friends are desired to consider them- 
selves members and are invited to attend. 

Philada., Tenth month 8th, 1873. 





EpucaTIoN ABROAD AND OTHER Papers, 
—By Birdeey Grant Northop, L.L. D., Sec- 
retary of Connecticut Board of Education. 

From A.S. Barnes & Co., of New York, 
we have received an advance copy of this 
work, which seems to have for its principal 
object the discussion of means by which the 
mania for European education, just now in 
fashion, may be checked. For this purpose 
he has collected the views of many emi- 
nent scholars and educators, all of whom 
appear to favor the concern of the author— 
that our country sbould itself furnish all the 
required means of culture for ber own youth. 
The subject of compulsory education is ably 
treated in the chapter on the legal prevention 
of illiteracy, and the author advocates legis- 
lation for that purpose in this country. We 
are not prepared to give any opinion on this 
subject, but we feel that it is of sufficient im- 
portance to claim the careful consideration 
of our people. When a State provides the 
means of education for all its youth, it cer- 
tainly admits of a question, whether a negli- 
gent or vicious parent, or other guardian, 
shall have legal power to deprive any child 
of that education, so essential to republican 
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citizenship. Many children are placed im 


factories and are confined to continuous labor 


during the years when a portion of their time, 
at least, should be given to intellectual de 


velopment. 


“In all Christian lands, the rights of the parent 
are held to imply certain correlative duties, and 
the duty to educate is as positive as to feed and 
clothe. Neglected children, when not orphans in 
fact are virtually such, their parents ignoring their 
duties, and thus forfeiting their rights as parents. 
The State shou!d protect helpless children, whose 
rights are sacred, and especially these, its defence- 


less wards, who otherwise wii] be vieions xs well as 
weak. 


We should recognize the claim of the hum- 


blest child to an education #s that which it cannot 


neglect without detriment to itself and harm to 


human soul. The State may not by act or omiszion 


doom a single child to ignorance and its cons: quent 


evils. The temporary hardships imcideat to the 
observance of such a law will be counterbalan: ed & 
thousandfold by the permanent advantage of both 
parents aud clildren, but its neglect will inflict 
lasting evil upon them and the whole community. 
The poor cavnot afford to transmit their poverty by 
depriving their children of education—tl@ surest 
source of thrift. The old proverb, “penny wise and 
pound foolish,” filly characterizes the short-sighted 
policy of permitting indigence to perpetua’e ignor- 
ance, andin tuin ignorance to perpetuate indigence.’~ 
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DIED. 

WOOD.—On the 30th of First month, 1873, of 
pneumonia, at her residence in Watertord, Va., 
Eleanor H Wood, in the 72d year of her age; @ 
member of Fxirfax Mouthly Meeting. 


STONE.—Of consumption, in Fourth month, 
1873, at the resi nee of bis son. Dr. RK. Stone, 
Mount Pleasant, Vd, Wm. H. Stone, in the 74th 
year of his age ; a member. of Bush Creek Partica- 
lar and Pipe Cre:k Yonthly Meeting. 

LYTLE —On the 23d of Fifth month, 1872, at 
the residence of A. H. Grifflth, near Winchester, 
Va., of pneumonia, Lydia P. Leth, in the 78.h year 
of her *ge; a memb-r of Fairfax Monthly Meeting. 

GRIEST.—On the 16th of Ninth month, 1873, 
Hannah Griest, in the 66h year of her age. For 
many years she r-sided near Camden, Jay County, 
Indiana, and was wun exemplary member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. She was most faith ul as a wife 
aud mother, being ever vigilant over the best inier- 
ests of hr household. Sbe was an example of pa- 
tience and bumili'y and lived out the principles 
she professed. When our friend wes tidden to 
“come up bigher” she was found ready. 

HULL.—On the 22d of Ninth month. at S‘an- 
fordville, Dutch 8: County. X, York, Nehemi«h Hall, 
inthe 75th yearot his age; a valued member of 
Stanford Monthly Meeting. Thus has a pood man 
gone to bis rewerd 


WOOLMAN.—On the 29th of Ninth mon‘h, 1873, 
in W odstown, N. J., Abbie, dauvhter of Jamea 
and Mary Ann Wovwlman, iu the 20th year of her 


age; a member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 
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Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at 
Richmond, Ind., by adjournments from the 
29th of Yth mo. to the 2d of 10th mo., 1873. 
Second-day morning, 9th mo. 29th, 1873, 

at the usual hour the meeting couvened. 

The reports from the Quarterly Meetings 
inform that have been appointed repre- 
sentatives to this meeting, who being called, 
gre present. 

Minutes from our friends from other Yearly 
Meetings, who are acceptably with ue, have 
been received and read as follows: One for 
Samuel M. Janney, a minister from Goose 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Loudon 
County, Virginia, held Sth mo. 14th, 1873, 
and endorsed by Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, 
held at the same place, 8th mo. 18th, 18/3, 
and one for Jesse Hoge, a minister from the 

_ same meeting, and e:dorsed by the same 

Quarterly Meeting, aid of same dates; one 

for Samuel Townsend, a minister from Balti- 

more Monthly Meeting of Friends, held 9th 
mo. 4th, 1873: one fur Sunderland P Gard- 
ner, & mivister from Farmington Monthly 

Meeting of Friends, New York, held 28th of 

8th mo., 1873; one for Lydia H. Price, a 

minister from Birmingham Monthly Meeting 

of Friends, Chester Co., Pa. held 8th mo. 
30th, 1875; one for James M. Walker, an 
elder, and companion to Samuel M. Janney, 
from Fairfax Quarterly Meeting of Friends, 
' held 8th mo. 18th, 18:3; one for Ezekiel L. 

Roberts, a minister from Short Creek Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends, Ohio, held 9th mo. 
9th, 1873; one for Samuel S. Tomlinson, an 
elder and companion to Ezekiel L. Roberts, 
from the same meeting and of the same date; 
one for Joseph Mead, a minister from Plain- 
field Monthly Meeting of Friends, Belmont 
County, Ohio, dated 15th of 5th mo., 1878, 
endorsed by Stillwatér Quarterly Meeting, 
held at S:mmerset, 21st of 5th mo., 1873; 
one for Phebe G Mead, an elder, and com- 
panion to her husband, Joseph Mead, from 
same meeting and with the same date; one 
for Eli Garretson, an elder from Salem Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends, Ohio, held 25th of 9th 
mo. 1873; one fur William B. Steer, an elder, 
from the Elders of Fai:fax Monthly Meeting 
ofsFriends, Loudon County, Virginia, dated 
8th mo. 22d, 1873; and one for Lydia L. 
Garrett, a minister from Goshen Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Willistown, Chest- 
er County, Pa, 23d of 7th mo., 18. 3, and en- 
dorsed by Concord Quarterly Meeting, held 
at Coneord, 7th mo 29th, 1873. Others who 
are here without minutes are also acceptably 
with us. 

Epistles from the Yearly Meetings in cor- 
respondence with us, bave been received. 

Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, in its re- 
ports, has forwarded a chapter on Marriage, 
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which it proposes shall take the place of the 
one now in our Bouwk of Discipline. 
referred to a committee, who are appointed to 
consider, in conjuuction with a like committee’ 
of Women Friends, the utility of the proposed 
change, and renort to a future sitting. 


ports, 
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This is 


Blue River Quarterly Meetisg, in its re- 
informs that it and Prairie Grove 
Quarterly Meeting of Iowa, a branch of 
Bal.imore Yearly Meeting, are united in 
asking to have a Yearly Meeting established 
at Clear Creek, Putnam County, Illinois, to 
be held the second 2d day before the last 
First-day in the Ninth month of each year ;: 
which claiming the consideration of this 
meeting, was referred to a committee, who 
are appointed to act in conjunction with a 
like committee of Women Friends, and to 
unite with a committee from Baltimore Year- 
ly Meeting, should it appoint one, to visit 
the Quarterly Meetings making the request, 
and their subordinate meetings if way opens 
and report their judgment in the case to 
the next Yearly Meeting. 





Third-day morning, Samuel Morris, on be- 
half of the Representatives, proposed Aaron 
Wright, for Clerk, and Davis Furnas, for 
an assisiant, who being separately consider- 
ed, were united with, and they are appointed 
to those services. 

The consideration of the state of Society 
having progressed to the 6th Query, the 
meeting adjourned, to meet Fourth-day af- 
ternoon, at 4 o’clock, in jvint session with 
Women Friends, to consider the subject of 
Indian Affairs. 





Fourth-day afternoon, near the time ad- 


journed to, Friends again assembled in joint 


session, to hear and consider the report on 
Indian A flairs. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs produced 
the following satisfactory report of their 
proceedings, and were continued. 

The meeting agreed to assume the respon-- 
sibility taken by Jason Evans and Aaron 
Wright, as securities upon the bond of The- 
odore T. Gillingham ; the other recommen- 
dations of the Committee were approved and 
it directed to act in accordance therewith, as 
occasion may require. 

The Committee is authorized to draw upon 
the Yearly Meeting’s Treasury for -ny sum 
not exceeding five hundred dollars, for the 
clothing of the Omaha Scho»l children and 
for the necessities of the sick, as occasion 
may, in their judgment, require. 

To the Yearly Meeting now in session: 

Dear Friends:—We herewith pre-ent an 
abstract of the past year’s work of this Com- 
mittee, together with the reports of Supt. 
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Barclay White, Agent Edward Painter and 
Theodore and Elizabeth Gillingham, which 
we believe embodies the substance of all that 
will be of interest and profit to lay before 
you at this time. 
Signed on behalf of the Committee on In- 
dian Affeirs, Ninth month 30th, 1873. 
JonaTHaNn W. PLUMMER, ) (y,,) 
Bengamin Srratran, f ~~ 


The Committee on Indian Affairs appoint- 
ed at our last Yearly Meeting, met immedi- 
ately thereafter and organized by appointing 
Jonnathan W. Plummer, Clerk, and Benja- 
min Strattan as Assistant, (the two to act as 
correspondents to the Agency,) and William 
Cain as Treasurer. 

William Parry, Aaron Wright, Jason 
Evans, George Hill, Emily L. Strattan, Sa- 
rah A, E. Hutton, Mary Evans, Mary W. 
Wright, Willim C. Starr, Simeon Warner, 
Davis Furnas, Elizabeth Burnett, Edward 
Butterworth, Elizabeth Warner, and Robert 
Hatton, with the Clerks and Treasurer, were 
appointed to serve as an Executive Commit- 
tee for the year. 

At a meeting held Second month eighth, an 
address was adopted and forwarded to the 
General Committee of the six Yearly Meet- 
ings, expressive of the views of this Commit- 
tee regarding the conservative use of the 
funds anticipated from the sale of the Omaha 
lands, provided for by a bill that passed 
Congress the preceding winter. The object 
of Industrial Schools at the Agency was also 
referred to a committee for consideration 
and repor:. The lands not selling as antici- 
pated, prevented further action in these re- 
spects. 

During the early part of Fifth month, we 
received a discouraging letter from Agent 
Painter, followed at intervals by others of 
similar import, including one from Supt. 
White. These gave evidence that the In- 
dians were becoming much dissatisfied. This 
-dissatisfactiou finally resulted in their refusal 
to appropriate anything from their annuity 
to carry on the improvements of the Agency 
for the coming year. This state of affairs 
was doubtless largely owing to the efforts of 
persons not members of the tribe or employees 
of the Agency. 

At a meeting of the Committee, held Fifth 
month tenth, William Parry, James L. Mor- 
risson, Benjamin Strattan and Jason Evans, 
were appointed to visit the Agency. It not 
being practicable for the latter two to attend 
to the appointment, William C. Starr and 
Mary Parry, by request of the Executive 
Committee, accompanied William Parry and 
James L. Morrisson in the visit, which was 
made during the latter half of the Sixth 
month. This Committee made investigation 
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into the causes of dissatisfaction, by interviews 
with the Agent and others acquainted with 
the situation of affairs, and by holding a 
two-days’ council with the Indians. The 
report of this Committee is appended here- 
with. 

Under date of Sixth month 24th, a com- 
munication was received from William H. 
Macy, Secretary of the General Committee of 
the Six Yearly Meetings, informing that the 
Indian Department, under authority of a 
law passed by Congress at its last session, 
closing four of the eight offices of Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs, had included the 
Northern Superintendency in the number 
closed, and had directed the transfer of the 
records to the Indian Department on the 
30th of Sixth month. A few days later we 
were gratified to learn the order had been 
rescinded, and Barclay White continued in 
his position, we think much to the advant- . 
age of the cause. 

During the Fifth month and subsequently 
while the visiting committee were at the 
Agency, Edward Painter informed us of his 
desire to resign his position and find release 
from its arduous duties. During the early 
part of the Eighth month his resigaation 
was received and furwarded to the Central 
Committee with the name of Theodore T. 
Gillingham, as a suitable person for appoint- 
ment as Agent to succeed him. 

Supt. White wrote us under date of Eighth 
month 1st, approving the selection, believing 
Theodore to be quite popular with the In- 
dians, and very successful in his manage- 
ment of the interests heretofore entrusted to 
his care. 

Agent Painter’s resignation having been 
accepted and Theodore T. Gillingham ap- 
pointed as Agent for the Omabas, his bond 
for twenty thousand dollars was forwarded to 
us for the necessary security. Jason Evans 
and Aaron Wright having consented to con- 
tinue as bondsmen, their signatures were 
attached and duly anthenticated before 
Warner M. Bateman,a U. S. District At- 
torney, and forwarded Ninth month 13th, to 
the Central Executive Committee of the Six 
Yearly Meetings, for presentation, that the 
commission might be issued, and the new 
Ageat enter upon his duties Tenth month 
1st. The Committee recommend that the 
Yearly Meeting renew the minute securing 
Jason Evans and Aaron Wright against loss 
as bondsmen, should any occur. : 

The Indians having failed to make any 
appropriation from their annuity, a3 they 
had heretofore done, Agent Painter, with the 
approval of Supt. White, forwarded a request 
to the Indian Department at Washington, 
asking fer the appropriation of fifteen hun- 
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dred dollars from their Annuity, as a fund 
with which to carry on the agricultural work 
of the Agency, during the ensuing year. 
This was done, under a clause of the treaty 
with the Omahas, allowing the President to 
set aside such portion as ins his judgment 
would be profitable for such purposes. 

[The advance sheets we have received 
end here. We hope to give the remainder 
next week. ]—Eps. 
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Two articles in the “ Kindergarten Mes- 
senger” have been sent us by a Friend with 
the following remarks. They “contain as 
deep, philosophical instruction * connected 
with the higher duties of life in stages of 
physical and spiritual development, as I have 
been favored to meet with for some time. 
Although part of the first article was in your 
paper two or three years ago, I would be glad 
for the sake of our young people, and espe- 
cially mothers, if you would think it right to 
afford your readers an of,ortunity to re-per- 
use them.” 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN KINDERGARTEN 
AND QUAKERISM. 
(Revised for the “ Friends’ Intelligencer.)” 

I think that if the Friends should once get 
the idea of Freebel’s Kindergarten, they 
would fee! that the method of intellectual de- 
velopment he proposes, is in singular harmony 
with the method of spiritual development 
brought forth by George Fox. 

The plans of church organization became 
so complicated in its first fifteen centuries, and 
were 80 unwise, as to hinder the spirit, whose 
strivings to be free at last culminated in what 
Catholics call the schism of Christendom, and 
Protestants the Reformation. 

The protest of George Fox was the most 
complete one of any Reformer. He returned 
to first principles, and considered the primal 
relations of God and the human soul, and 
proclaimed the principle that spiritual devel- 
opment was not started from without but from 
within; and that all church organization 
mainly had for its first and last object to pro- 
tect the freedom of the spirit. Spiritual Jife 
proceeds directly from God to every individual 
soul; and a free communication of this 
among men makes the true church, whose 
first law is “liberty of prophesying.” 

But intellectual life has not so immediate a 
genesis. The human understanding is devel- 
oped in time, and is the effect of the reaction 
of the external universe upon perceptive sen- 
sibility. It gradually grows up by accumu- 
lating impressions on the senses, and by learn- 


ing the connections of single things in nature 
which produce these impressions. 

It was early observed that though single 
things are perceived by the healthy senses in 
a general way, yet they are not accurately 
defined unless human beings call each other’s 
attention to their differences and resemblances, 
A child, if left alone, and never played with 
by the mother or nurse, nor ever tenderly 
wooed from the sleep of nature by tones and 
looks of love, does not “ come forth into the 
light of things,” but becomes idiotic or dies 
(as nine-tenths of the children gathered into 
foundling hospitals do). And, later in life, 
unless Education take the child by the hand, 
and call out his reflective powers by suggest- 
ing the proper classification and hidden con- 
nections of things, the mind becomes confused 
and does not get organized into a good under- 
standing. 

Now, in the intellectual as in the spiritual 
education of map, an analogous wrong way 
was taken first. The mistake of systems of 
intellectua! education has been, to overlay the 
child’s mind by the teacher’s mind, instead of 
calling forth its self-activity; classifying for 
the child, instead of leading him to classify 
for himself; and telling him the connections 
of things, instead of calling upon him to dis- 
cover them. And this method has always 
involved great antagonism on the part of the 
child, in proportion as he has had any origi- 
nal force of life; so that to educate the young 
has seeméd to be a struggle with their natural 
tendencies. But Froebel has shown that in 
the soul of the child is a guide to the intel- 
lectual development, which is to be studied 
out by the educator on whom the child is 
made dependent; because, besides God’s 


binding the soul to Himself by spiritual com- 


munion, the souls of men are to be bound to 
each other by intercommunication ; the first 
steps of which are the education of the young 
by the old, who are to continue in social in- 
tercourse forevermore—“ the communion of 
the just” being its consummation in bliss and 
glory. 

George Fox recognized the communion of 
saints, which the Friends verify by the unity 
or solidarity with each other that they make 
the test of truth prompting to good works, 
and creative of spirituality. Froebel shows 
that on the intellectual plane may be found 
an analogous test of intellectual life; inas- 
much as true intellectual life prompts to pro- 
duction not only of material things of beauty 
and use, but of forms of social and civil poll- 
ty. On this principle he has founded the art 
of Kindergartening. 

But children do not produce things intui- 
tively—they need the help of one who under- 
stands the laws of nature and its raw material. 
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They are blind forces of indefinite desire when 
they come into the world; and they begin to 
act before they khow clearly what they want, 
or how to attain it. Therefore, disorder and 
destruction are what an univstructed child 
pr vuces— though from no inherent malignity 
of heart. They prefer orcer to disorder when 
the former is presented to them; they like 
rhythm and melody better than irregular and 
rovgh seund; construction better than de- 
struction ; ard there is within them a certain 
wsthetic sense which accepts and acts out the 
right thing when it is suggested—that is, if it 
is suggested wud not arbitrarily imposed on 
them ; tur whatever is arbitrary is opposed 
inevitably. just in proportion to the force cf 
the individual’s character. 

Education, therefore, on Froebel’s methed, 
has nothing arbitrary about it. It tempts 
forth the seif-uetivity, which takes every var- 
ious form, and gives all the freshness and 
variety to buman thought. It ought to begin 
80 early as to preclude that production of evil 
which must needs take place it the faculties 
are left to run into wild disorder, or to rust in 
idlenes: and stupidity. 


Madame Marennoltz Bulow, in her preface 
to Jacub’s Kindergarten Manual, says: “To 
develop the senses is not t - indulge or pamper 
them, but to discipline them, and accustom 
them to serve the mond. It is the beginning 
of intellectusl development ; and moral devel- 
Opment is al:o impossible without this disei- 
pline of the senses.” The old echoo)men used 
to say, “nothi:g in the inte!lect unle:s pre- 
vicusly in the sense;” which simply means 
that there must be a clear sensuous impres- 
siovu of the things that surround the child 
before he can have any thought about them ; 
that is, any understanding developed. The 
child is born with up impulse towards the 
seirible world, which is a manifestly blind 
impulse. An inward bunger propels him to 
seek with his nouth his nurture, but he can- 
not find it unless the mother brings it into 
contact with her nourishing breast. 

Upen the lips is made the first strong im- 
prersicn of the world without, and for a time 
there is an impulse of the child to bring 
everything to its li,s in order to examine it ; 
for it is pot because a chils is hungry that he 
does this, but because in that sense alone he 
is quiie conscious. The mother develops 
other senses by genially presenting their ap- 
propriate olj-cts; awakening the sense of 
sight by off ring bright colcrs to fix the eye, 
Which only gradually learns to see; and the 
& nse of touch by gentle touchcs of the band, 
which culv gredually learns to take hold and 
grasp. Frivebel, in his “ Mother's Love 
Bong,” describing little gymnastics of the 
hauds and feet on the principle of “ pat a- 


cake,” and “this little pig goes to market, 
and this stays at home,” gives a development 
to the art of nursing babies, which shows that 
even this part of education gains by rising 
from the instinctive plane into the intellectual. 
In Hamburg he even instituted a school for 
nursea, which to the present day continues, 
and hardly supplies the demand constantly 
made upon it; and if what Dr. Howe, Dr. 
Seguin, and others, who keep schools for the 
feeble-minded, say, be true, namely, that 
much idiocy is functional, not organic, and 
arising from shocks given to the nerves by 
careless nursing, and paralysis by fright, and 
want of jugment in tending babies, it will by 


;and by be seen that our habit of giving up 


children in this delicate era of their being to 
ignorant domestics, is a barbarism. 

However, it is doubtless the fact that this 
part of a child’s education, while it is in its 
mother’s or nurse’s arms, is the least defective 
of all. It is true that one-half of the human 
race die in the first year of life. Still, chil- 
dren are better educated in the nursery than 
in their next stage@hf heing. ‘The baby is so 
helpless and dependent that it challenges at- 
tention and care imperatively, and it is so 
utterly upable to make its wants known that 
it is watched, and its indications of smiles and 
tears obeyed. A child is indeed wrapped in 
a majestic mystery which for a long season 
we do not penetrate. Jesus Christ said the 
spirits of little children behold tne face of the 
Father. But it is spiritually, and not at all 
intellectually. that they do so. 

In after life that primeval vision is some- 
times eclipsed, but it is never lost. It comes 
back to us in our love of order, of symmetry, 
of rhythm, whether to the eye or ear; in our 
longings for harmony, for beauty, for unity ; 
in the monitions of conscience, in remorse,— 
which, as Mr. Emerson says, has in it “ a cer- 
tain sweetness ;’—in our deathless desire to 
love and to be loved; and also in hope. 
None of these motions of the sou! are intel- 
lectual; they are sthetic, that is, of the 
heart. They are the heart that is to be “ kept 
to the issues of life,” and should be the guide 
of the educator, who must perpetually watch 


to see if it is interpreted or outraged by the #” 


unfolding of the intellect. 


Froebel observed that a child is always 
more amused at first, by having one thing to 
play with than many. Several things confuse 
and weary it. What is this playing with a 
thing? Is it not examining it, and making 
experiments with it, and by and by “ making 
believe” with it; that is, using it to embody 
its own fancies? Froebel thought the proper 
first plaything for a child was a ball. His 
first gift, therefore, is a box of six soft balls 
crocheted with German worsted: first the 


- 
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three primary colors and then the three sec- 
ondary ones. For color, or analyzed light, 
is the first thing, after white light, to interest 
a child’s attention; doubtless because it se,a- 
rates itself from the surrounding chaos, and 
gives him a perception of a single thing. 
First one ball is given (of a primary color), 
and, however young a child is, Froebel would 
have the nurse always talk to him, and call 
the ball by the name of the color. Next, 
give a contrasted color, but not till the first 
oue has been played with so long as to make 
a@ atrong impression. The two balls will 
amuse for a considerable time, and thre for 
a longer time. The child, Jong before it can 
speak, will be able to bring you the right ball 
on having its color named. 

The ball is the simplest of forms. It is 
doubtless the ground form of nature. It best 
symbolizes life, because of the ease with which 
it can be moved, as it is round. 

By and by all the colors are known, and 
flowers can be given of the same colors, and the 
child be led to observe similarity by being 
helped to group them round the ball they 
resemble. 
than these six balls, besides its fingers and 
toes, for its first year, or even longer. 

But these balls of the first gift are also used 
in the Kindergarten. Froebel’s manuals give 
a hundred little games of ball, playing with 
which serves to develop quickness of eye, 
agility of body, and to teach counting up to 
the number six; also subtracting, adding, 
dividing and multiplying. 

It is onlv in Kindergarten we use the sec- 
ond gift of Froebel, which is a box. containing 
a hard wooden ball, a cube, and a cylinder. 
It is the first Kindergarten occupation to play 
with these three forms, which are examined 
and compared. The wooden ball may be 
taken up first, and its difference from the col- 
ored balls observed. It is like them in form, 
it being so easily moved; but it differs in 
color and the material of which it is made. 
Then the cube is brought forward. This is 
like the ball in material and color, but it 
does not move without being pushed. It nat- 
urally stands rather than rolls. It has sides; 
it stands on one side, which is then the lower 
side; and the child learns to distinguish the 
words upper and lower, front and back, right 
and left. There are six sides. The sides are 
alike in shape and size. It has eight corners 
and twelve edges, and, having all these things, 
it differs from the ball. All these truths are 
brought out from the child by genial con- 
verse. The word cube is thus defined in the 
mind, as a six-equal-sided figure with eight 
coruers and twelve edges, and which stands, 
instead of rolling like the ball. 

At this stage children’s attention should be 
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A baby needs no other playthings 
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directed to what they see about them, which 
resembles the ball or the cube; sometimes the 
room in which they ae is a hollow cube. 
They will find resemblances tha: a grown-up 
person would hardly think of, in the furniture 
of the room. 

By and by a cylinder is given. This they 
will soon see rolls like a ball, and stands like 
a cube, but differa id shape from both. It 
has two flat sides, but they are not like the 
flat sides of a cube, but round. Tae material 
of which it is made is like the cube and ball. 
The child must look about t» see what is like 
a cylinder. By and by you propuse to put 
the taings together in some way. Probably 
in every instance a child will set dowa the 
cube, put the cylinder on it, aud the ball on 
top. The child will perhaps say this looks 
like a man; then its differences from a man’s 
shape may be drawn out by questions. 

You can at last ask the child if it is not a 
monument ? aid then a conversation ca. en- 
sue about monun ents —what they mean; and 
soon the child will be dedicating his monu- 
ment to his mother or father, or Washington, 
or Lincoln, or Froebel ; another day, making 
the monument will be the first thing iu the 
lesson, and before the child begins, he can be 
asked to whom he wishes to build his monu- 
ment? A great deal of conversation oa the 
virtues or events that the monument may 
commemorate, will serve to defiue the m-ral 
sentiments of the child, and make principles 
understood, and this without going out of the 
sphere of a child's feeling and imagination. 
It is wonderful how much a child’s senses and 
mind may be disciplined and heart exercised 
by this gift. But when the senses are sharp- 
ened by these simple objects, an opposite im- 
pression may be given simultaneously. By 
putting strings through these three objects, 
and whirling them round swiftly, the cylinder 
apd cube will change their apparent form, 
and thus children may learo that things are 
not always what they seem; and get the 
foundation of the idea of spirit, in the percep- 
tion of its best symbol—motion. 

These lessons on the second gift should 
never last longer than half an hour, nor occur 
oftener, perhap:, than once a week ; but they 
should be renewed as often as once a week for 
months — for only by repetition upo. the 
senses are impressions made strony, clear, and 
permanent, the foundation of a god under- 
standing. Children like to renew old impres- 
sions, and it is wonderful to see the zest with 
which the second gift will be returned to, for 
months. E. P. Peasopy. 





LET CHILDREN PLAY. 


This advi‘e I feel bound to give for the 
benefit of a lirge class of z2alous peo, le, who 
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are always endeavoring to utilize every im- 
pulse of youth, for the direct promotion of 
its intellectual or physical culture. 

They would have a system of gymnastics 
for him at recess, and he should systemati- 
cally drill his muscles during the short inter- 
val between his studies. Intellectual culture, 
they know, is not all ; they are ready to men- 
tion mora] and physical education as essen- 
tial, “‘ besides the cultivation of mere intel- 
lect.” 

But, somehow, they desire to make physi- 
cal education as systematic as the latter. 
They would infuse as much earnest purpose 
into it as if it wereastudy in the regular 
course. Seeing that there are three direc- 
tions for culture, they propose to alternate: 
first, vigorously pushing the studies for men- 
tal culture; second, as vigorously pushing 
gymnastic training for the development of the 
body ; third, impressing with equal earnest- 
ness of purpose the training of morals. 

Here we have three disciplines. No va- 
riety is allowed ; no respite or relaxation from 
the stern tension of the will. For will is fully 
as much required in gymnastic training as in 
intellectual. The moral training must be a 
will-training, if effective. 

Does one of these employments furnish re- 
creation from the other? Not to any great 
extent certainly. It is said that one gas is a 
vacuum for all others. But one liquid is not 
a vacuum for another. Neither does one 
energetic training furnish rest and relief from 
another. 

What is common to all species of training 
for culture, whether of body or mind, is an 
earnest fixing of the attention on some exter- 
nal method or form. There must be a forc- 
ing of the faculties of the mind or of the 
muscles 0° the body into some prescribed path. 
All such endeavor is wearying. It is worse 
than wearying, for it is a partial abnegation 
of the self-hood of the individual, and, if con- 
tinued without true relaxation, soon develops 
into mechanicai non-spiritual drudgery. 

The refuge from this for childhood lies in 
play ; for the grown-up person, it is found in 
the various forms of art. 

In play the child cuts loose entirely from 
prescribed tasks, and, giving scope to his 
fancy, becomes, to the extent of his ability, 
creative. He lives entirely for himself,—that 
is, formally ; he does not in reality live for 
himself until manhood. He makes practical 
experiments on the things of the world, and 
playthings in particular, to ascertain his own 
powers and faculties, and their limits. He 
has an impulse or instinct to subdue natural 
things, and rule over them. He makes and 
breaks, builds up and destroys; his negative 
activity is as essential as his constructive. His 


play contains in it a developing germ. As soon 
as he has exhausted an object on its positive 
and negative sides—has learned to use it and 
destroy it—his interest in it dies away, and 
he seeks a new object. Each plaything isa 
type of some human instrumentality, just as 
each nursery tale contains the worn-down 
boulder, dating from beyond a former drift- 
period in human culture. From type totype 
the child proceeds to more concrete and more 
useful playthings, until at last his instinct for 
play gives way to serious interest iu practical 
ife. 


Wherein precisely does play differ from 
the serious occupation of later years? This 
will bear restating, though it is already in- 
volved in what is said above. In practical 
life—the life of the individual in civil society 
—each one works out or elaborates some 
general product, not for his own exclusive, 
direct use, but for society. Through barter 
or exchange, he obtains from the community 
all the other products necessary to him, by 
means of the single one that he creates or 
helps at creating. Practical life is, therefore, 
a profound mediation, far too deep for the 
child to grasp. It is by combination and 
division of labor that man has really subdued 
nature and proved the might of spirit. But 
to place the child at once in this system of 
industry is to place him where all his endea- 
vor apparently serves others and vot himself. 
He cannot grasp the far-reaching circle by 
which his endeavor returns to him through 
the social machinery. Therefore, by such 
treatment he is prevented from developing in 
himself tnat feeling of: self-hood, and indi- 
viduality, which is essential to the develop- 
ment of character. He is made a drudge, 
and willremainone. But in play he realizes, 
in an immediate or direct manner, his inde- 
pendence. He does not act for or through 
somebody else, but he realizes his own self- 
hood in his activity. The development of 
different types of play as the child grows to 
youth, and the youth to manhood, consists in 
the gradual change from mere immediate or 
direct exercise of childish personality upon 
things, to the exercise of power on what yields 
enjoyments only through the participation 
of others. This leads to the active interest in 
that complete mediation which is found in the 
currents of civil society. 

Play is in itself educative. But its very 
character as play is destroyed the moment 
that any serious purpose is connected with it, 
or any ulterior object introduced into it. For 
that introduces with it the very mediation, 
the lack of which distinguishes it from work. 

The utilization of play by forming it intoa 
system of education is therefore very liable to 
founder on this rock. Regular system is the 
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antithesis of play. Play must be not only 
constructive, but destructive. If the latter 
phase is lacking, there is found wanting the 
very psychological movement in which con- 
sists the realization of independence and the 
development of the feeling of self. In de 
stroying, the Ego feels its negative might, its 
power of abstracting, of clearing up ; without 
this it never arrives at spiritual independence. 

This Kindergarten system does not, when 
properly carried out, ignore this point ; but it 
is extremely liable, in the hands of novices, to 
become a very bad system of suppressing 
what is most valuable in childhood. Uni- 
formity—of Calisthenics, for instance—is 
something alien to the true nature of play. 
It is a part of the discipline of moral culture, 
the training into habits of attention and 
obedience. 

It was Hegel that said in 1817: ‘“ Educa- 
tion through play is liable to result in the 
evil that the child learns to treat everything 
in life in a contemptuous style. The child in 
education should be taught only the construc- 
tive side of things. In play he learns the 
destructive phase as well. 

Therefore, while play is essential to the 
growth and development of spiritual strength 
and independence, its boundary lines should 
be carefully drawn in education and no con- 
tusion allowed. Play and work should be 
distinguished. Play cannot be utilized in 
such a way as to secure the culture that 
comes from earnest hard work. Neither can 
sober work alone suffice for the growth of the 
child or the man. W. T. Harris. 


+—~)r- - 
NEARER HOME. 


[The following hymn by Phoebe Cary has ap- 
peared in our paper before, but the incident con- 
nected with it, which we copy from “A Memorial of 
Alice and Pheebe Cary,” is of so beautiful and 
touching a character that we think its interest will 
be enhanced by giving the hymn with it. ] 





One sweetly so'em1 thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er; 

I am nearer home to-day 
Than I have ever been before ; 


Nearer my Father’s house, 
Where many mansions he ; 
Nearer the great white throne— 

Nearer the crystal sea ; 


Nearer the bound of life 

Where we lay our burdens down ; 
Nearer leaving the cross, 

Nearer gaining the crown. 


But lying dimly between, 

Winding down through the night, 
Is the silent unknown stream, 

That leads at last to the light. 


Closer and closer my steps 
Come to the dark abysm : 

Closer Death to my lips 
Presses the awful chrism. 


O, if my mortal feet 

Have almost gained the brink ; 
If it be I am nearer home 

Even to-day than I think ; 


Father, perfect my trust ; 
Let my spirit feel in death 

That her feet are firmly set 
On the rock of living faith ! 


‘4 gentleman in China, entrusted with packages 
fora young man from his friends in the United 
States, learned that he would probably he found in 
a@ certain gambling-house. He went thither, but 
not seeing the young man, sat down and waited, in 
the hope that he might come in. The place was a 
bedlam of noises, men getting angry over their 
cards, and frequently coming to blows. Near him 
sat two men,—one young, the other forty years of 
age. They were betting and drinking in a terrible 
way, the older one giving utterance continually to 
the foulest profanity. Two games had been finished, 
the young man losing each time. The third game, 
with fresh bottles of brandy, had just begun, and 
the young man sat lazily back in his chair while 
the oldest shuffled his cards. The man was a long 
time dealing the cards, andthe young man, looking 
carelessly about the room, began to hum a tune. 
He went on, till at length he began to sing the 
hymn of Phoebe Cary, above quoted. ‘ The words,’ 
says the writer of the story, ‘repeated in such a 
vile place, at first made me shudder. A Sabbath 
School hymn in a gambling den! But while the 
young man sang the elder stopped dealing the cards, 
stared at the singer a moment, and, throwing the 
cards on the floor, exclaimed, 

“« Harry, where did you learn that tune ?’ 

“¢ What tune?’ 

«“¢ Why that one you’ve been singing? 

“The young man said he did not know what he 
had been singing, when the elder repeated the 
words, with tears in his eyes, and the young man” 
said he bad learned them in a Sunday School in 
America. 

“«Come,’ said the elder, getting up; ‘come, 
Harry ; here’s what I won from you; go and use it 
for some good purpose. As for me, as God sees 
me, I have played my last game, and drank my 
last bottle. I have misled you, Harry, and I am 
sorry. Give me your hand, my boy, and say that 
for old America’s sake, if for no other, you will 
quit this infernal business.’” 

The gentleman who tells the story (originally 
published in “ The Boston Daily News”) saw these 
two men leave the gambling-house together, and 
walk away arm-in-arm ; and he remarks: “ It must 
be a source of great joy to Miss Cary to know that 
her lines, which have comforted so many Christian 
hearts, have been the means of awakening in the 
breast of two tempted and erring men on the other 
side of the globe, a resolution to lead a better life.” 
Subsequently, the editor of “The Tribune” re- 
ceived a letter, stating that “ the old man spoken of 
in the anecdote had returned to California, and has 
become a hard-working Christian man, while 
Harry has renounced gambling and all its attendant 
vices.” 


CANDOR. 

Nothing sheds so fine a light upon the 
human soul as candor. It was called white- 
ness by the ancients, for its purity ; and it 
has always won the esteem due to the most 
admirable of the virtues. However sought for 
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or practiced, all felt the p wer and charm of 
its influence. The man whose opinions make 
the deepest mark upon his fellow-men, whose 
influence is mst lasting and efficient, whose 
friendship is instinctively sought where all 
others have proved faithless, is not the man 
of brilliant parts, or flattering tongue, or 
splendid genius, or commanding power ; but 
he whose lucid candor and ingenuous truth 
transmit the heart’s real feelings pure and 
without refraction. There are other quali- 
ties which are more showy, and other traits 
that have a higher place in the world’s code 
of h nor; but none wear better, or gather 
‘jess tarnish by use, or claim a deeper hom- 
age in that silent reverence which the mind 
must pay to truth.— The Moralist. 














































































FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


All Friends feeling an interest in the above or- 
ganization, are invited to attend its first meeting for 
the season, to be held in the Library room (entrance 
from No. 152 North Fifteenth Street), on Third-day 
evening, the 21st inst., at half-past seven o’clock. 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOL MEETING AT KENNETT SQUARE. 


Cara leave Broad and Prime at 7 A.M. and 4} 
P.M. Excursion tickets, $150 If two cars can 
be filled, a special train to Philadelphia will be run 
at 4 P.M. on Seventh-day. 





RADNOR CIRCULAR MEETING. 


To attend this meeting, Friends will leave in 
Paoli train from 32d and Market Sts. at 7.45 A.M. 
or 1 P.M for Morgan’s Corner, about 1} miles from 

- Radnor Meeting. Fare, 37 cts. 

Those desiring to attend Merion Meeting in the 
morning, can stop at Elm Station, about half a mile 
distant, and tnen go in noon train to Morgan’s Cor- 
ner. 





Battimone Yearty Mestixe Firat-pay Scuoon 
AssociaTion will meet at Lombard Street meeting- 
house, oa Second-day, 10th mo. 27th, at 74 o’clock 
P.M. 

Each subordinate association will please forward 
reports, including. the names of such persons as 
shall serve on behalf of said subordinate associa- 
tion upon the Executive Committee. 

Eur M. Lamp, 1 
Lypia C. STaster, f Clerks. 


At same place, the Executive Committee of Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting First-day School Associa- 
tion, will meet on Seventh-day evening, 10th mo. 
25th, at 8 o’clock. 

J. W. Hutcaixson, Clerk. 


ITEMS. 


Tue Polaris expedition was one that our Govern- 
ment should have kept out of altogether. The 
weary, dreary, fatal experience of so many previous 
exploring parties had demonstrated that there was 
nothing whatever in the icy regions to compensate 
for the many dangers which beset all attempts to 
penetrate beyond the cruising waters resorted to by 
the whalers. The ‘northwest passage’ delusion 
was dissipated long ago; and what is the use of 
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searching for the “ north pole,” when sciexce tells 
every one there can be nothing there :o repay the 
terrible cost of the search? This expedition, too, 
has brought disappointments, insubordination, and 
great scandal, as well as great perils, upon those en- 
gaged in it, and reflectively upon the whole couatry. 
And in this we do not refer ex lusively to the ab- 
surd stories intimating the foul murder of the com- 
manding officer of the expeditioa, but also to the 
seeming probability that incompetent officers (ex- 
cept Chester and Morton) were put in charge of a 
Government ship, and to the absence of such dis- 
cipline and subordination as would have made it 
certain, who should succeed to the command after 
Captain Hall’s death. 


Firty thousand pilgrims are said to have passed 
through Paris since the lst af August, on their way 
to the Shrines. 


At the recent meeting of the American Associ- 
ation in Portland, W. A. Rogers, of Cambridge Ob- 
servatory, read a very important paper upon the 
probable error of the determination of a ship's 
place at sea, showing that the uncertaiuty at the 
end of a fortnight’s voyage is much greater than 
usually supposed. This uncertainty is mainly due 
to irregularities in the rates of the chronometers. 
Even in the case of the Cunard steamers it is found 
that, on making land after crossing the ocean, the 
average error of their reckoning is nearly 6 miles, 
while errors of 10 and 12 miles are by no means un- 
common. And this remark applies when their 
position is determined by astronomical observation. 
If the weather bas been unfivorable, so as to com- 
pel them to rely on the log, the error is much 
larger. Itis, of course, evid«nt that every precau- 
tion should be used on approaching the land.—ZJnde- 
pendent. 


In Evrorg, as in this country, apparently inex- 
haustable supplies of timber for building purposes 
and for fuel have been recklessly cut away, without 
any provision having been made for their renewal. 
In England timber is now jealously guarded, and 
farmers have commenced to piant trees, in the rea- 
sonable expectation that they will prove a valuable 
inheritance to their sons when the great forests of 
Norway, the timber from which is now used for 
ship building, shall have been used. It is stated, on 
the authority of the statistics collected by the Gov- 
ernment, that there are a greater number of acres 
under Scotch pine now than atany other period in 
Scotland’s history, notwithstanding the immense 
quantity that has been cut down to be used as lum- 
ber. Much of the pine included in the statistics, 
however, will not be available for many years, and 
larches are therefore being planted, as they are of 
rapid growth and yield good timber. 


Tue treasure chest recently discovered amid the 
ruins of ancient Troy, and reported to have been 
the property of King Prima, is estimated to be worth 
$15,000, merely for the precious metals contained in 
the various vases, cups, and other articles. The 
actual value of these as relics is of course infiaitely 
larger. The collection has been placed in the 
Royal Museum at Athens. 


By a recent statement it appears that there are 
956 cotton manufactories in the United States, dis- 
tributed as follows: 191 are in Massachusetts, 139 
in Rhode Island, 138 in Pennsylvania, 111 in Con- 
necticut, and 81 in New York, aggregating 667, or 
more than two-thirds of the whole. New Jersey 
has 27; New Hampshire, 36 ; Maine, 29; Maryland, 
22; North Carolina, 23; Georgia, 34, and Tennes- 
see, 23. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 18, 1873. No, 34, 
JOHN H. STOKES. WEBER, OERNEA & 00., 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE. 

NEW FALL GOODS OPENING DAILY; 

FINE OLIVE BOMBAZINES AND MOHAIRS; IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 
MADONNAS, THE FINEST IMPORTED ; 

FRENCH MERINGS AND CASHMERES ; . 29 NORTH ND STREET 
NEAPOLITAN SILKS AND SILK SERGES; a — ; 
DIAGONAL TWILLS AND MIXED MOHAIRS; 

CRETONNES AND POPLINS, beautiful shades ; PHILADELPHIA, 

NEW BOOK MUSLINS AND HDKFS; 

WHITE and COLORED CASHMERE SHAWLS; | Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 
BLACK SHAWLS from $1.25 to $5.00 per yard; 

BLACK ALPACAS and MOHAIRS from 31 cts, to| *8°rtment of every variety of carpets for Spring 





$1.25 per yard; trade. Ohoice designs and colorings now ready for 
FULL LINE of House Furnishing Goods ; in tion 
HOSIERY, GLOVES AND UNDERWEAR; tee 
New Importation of Kid Gloves for Friends ; I. FP. HOPKINS, 
JOHN H. STOKES. REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STREBT. 
§. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
E. McMILLIN , WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


. would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
MILLINERY, @ new and well selected stock. 


No. 108 8. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia, PRICES LOW. 


ASSETS OVER $1,800,000. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 108 Ss. F*ourth Street. 
Incorporated by the State of Pennsylwania Third Month 22, 1865. 











Expressly required by its,charter to divide every dollar of surplus among its policy holders. It is there- 
fore strictly mutual, 

The distin guishing features of the Provident are :— 

1. Low rate of mortality consequent upon, great care in the selection of lives, and the large proportion 
of Friends among its members. 

2. Economy in expenses. 

3. Prudent investment of money. 

4. Liberality to the insured—as, for example, its non-forfeiture system, which is more liberal than that 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts law. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 


WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice Press ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 
AGENTS WANTED. 











FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 





LECTURES TO NURSES. 

A course of Lectures on Nursing will be delivered 
at the Woman’s Hospital, corner of North College 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, by E. J. Hol- 
combesMgP., Resident Physician. 

A v@Lectures on the preparation of Food for 
the Sick, by the Head Nurse, Miss Fannie Irwin. 

On Wednesdays and Saturdays of each week, 
commenging the 15th inst., at 3 P, M, 

Tickets for the course, $2.00. 

Single Lecture, 25 cents. 

Nurses gpd those designing to beeome such, 75 
cents a ticket, 10 cents for single admission. 

The attention of women generally invited. 

E. F. Hattoway, Secretary. 

October 10, 1873. 


WILLIAM NICHOLSON, Jr, 
STOCK BROKER, 
133 Sours Turep Serer. 


Orders for making or changing investments colici- 
ted. Information given without charge. Call or 
address by letter as above. lm 


ART ENTERTAINMENTS. 

With the Stereo-Panopticon, for the benefit of 
Churches, Sunday Schools, &., &c, Send for cir- 
culars giving terms, etc. 

MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES TO HIRE, 

Magic Lanterns of all kinds for sale. Priced cata- 
logues sent on receipt of stamp. 

W. MITCHELL MoALLISTER, 
1314 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


LIPPINCOTT & sgq> 
aa, Z 
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RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND* BUILDERS, 
| No, 1126 Sugary Aury, 

’ (First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


7 
: FURNITURE. : 


Established twenty-five years by.<.— -- 
8. B. REGESTER, 

Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
No. 526 Cattownitt Sraser, Para. 
ceases SNE 

LERGYMEN’S Sore Throat Cared or Prevented, 

Stammering, and all defects in speech removed, 

and wonderful ease and correctness in reading and 
speaking acquired by the use of Prof. M. F. EATON’S 
Vocal Drill Exercises, at 1224 Chestnut Street, Phila 
delphia. Call for circulars: 
17 ANTED—By a middle-aged man, a Friend, a 
W: ) wittidtion as private watchman, time ‘keeper 
or any position of trust. Undoubted reference given. 
Address “ Watchman,” 144 N, 7th St. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 


Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. 
Invitations neatly prepared. 


701 ARCH STREET. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Historical sketch and catalogue of all the officers 
and students, from its opening until the present 
time. 

Price $1.75. By mail, post-paid $2.00. 

For sale by JACOB SMEDLEY, 304 Arch Street, 

Philadelphia. 2m 


MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
545 NORTH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CRAFT & JESSUP, 
(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Marget Street, PHILADELPHIA. 

House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 

CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
EDWIN CRAFT. 


lyeow 


©. 0, JESSUP. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY 


Having removed from No. 716 Spring Garden Street 
to No. 537 Franklin Street, where she expects to 
continue her business of 


PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 


She hopes that her friends and customers will 
continue to favor her with their patronage. 


SAMUEL W. LEINAD, 
PLUMBING, 


GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 








Agents Wanted. 
; SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., N. Y. 


CARPETINGS. 

ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Oloth, Mats, &o. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29pe2% 33 North Second St., Philada, 
DR. GHO. ROBERTS, 

DENTIST, 


FormErty 421 Norta Sixta Street, 


has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 
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